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be removed. In Tonga a person who had become taboo by
touching a chief or anything belonging to him could not feed
himself till he had got rid of the taboo by touching the soles
of a superior chiefs feet with his hands and then rinsing his
hands in water, or (if water was scarce) rubbing them with
the juice of the plantain or banana. But, if a man found that
he had already (unknowingly) eaten with tabooed hands, he
sat down before a chief, took up the foot of the latter, and
pressed it against his stomach to counteract the effect of the
food inside. In New Zealand a taboo could be taken off by
a child or grandchild. The tabooed person touched the child
and took drink or food from its hands ; the man was then
free, but the child was tabooed for the rest of the day. A
Maori chief who became taboo by touching the sacred head
of his child was disinfected, so to speak, as follows. On the
following day (the ceremony could not be performed sooner)
he rubbed his hands over with potato or fern root which had
been cooked over a sacred fire ; this food was then carried
to the head of the family in the female line, who ate it, where-
upon the hands became noa. The taboo was removed from
a new-born child in a somewhat similar manner. The father
took the child in his arms and touched its head, back, etc.,
with some fern root which had been roasted over a sacred
fire ; next morning a similar ceremony was performed on the
child by its eldest relative in the female line ; the child was
then noay that is, free from taboo. Another mode of removing
the taboo was to pass a consecrated piece of wood over the
right shoulder, round the loins, and back again over the left
shoulder, after which the stick was broken in two and either
buried, or burned, or cast into the sea.
Besides the taboos already described there were others
which anyone could impose. In New Zealand, if a man
wished to preserve his house, crop, garden, or anything else,
he made it taboo ; similarly he could appropriate a forest tree
or a piece of drift timber, etc., by tying a mark to it or giving
it a chop with his axe. In Samoa for a similar purpose a man
would set up a representation of, for example, a sea pike or a
shark, believing that anyone who meddled with property thus
protected would be killed by a sea pike or shark the next
time he bathed. Somewhat similar to this was what may be